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JUST LOOK at these exciting 
Spring books from Longmans 


NEW TITLES 


Coon Holler 
By OLIVE RAMBO COOK 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 


Dismayed at first by the one-room country 
school, a city boy and girl discover how cre- 
ative they can be there. Two Hungarian chil- 
dren are welcomed and.all look forward to 
even happier days at Coon Holler. 

Ages 8-12. March 5. $2.75 


Behind the Zuni Masks 
By VAL GENDRON 
Illustrated by Allan Thomas 


An Eagle Scout is accepted into the Koshare 
troop of Colorado after he has perfected 
himself in Indian lore and dances. When the 
Zufii protest the use of a sacred dance, he 
helps reach a difficult decision. 

Ages 12-16. March 5. $3.00 


De Lesseps: 


BUILDER OF SUEZ 
By LAURA LONG 
Decorations by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Convinced that a canal could again connect 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, De 
Lesseps finally overcame all odds and built 
the Suez Canal. Includes an interesting ac- 
count of De Lesseps’ friendship with the 
Khedive of Egypt, and of his own delightful 
family life. Ages 12-16. April9. $2.75 


Shadows into Mist 
By ELLEN TURNGREN 
Decorations by Vera Bock 


A fine story of two young people who come 
with the Swedish settlers to Minnesota in 
the 1880’s — Lovisa, with her home-loving 
ways, and Nils, daring and ambitious. Com- 
panionship is succeeded by love, marriage 
and a true understanding of their role in the 
community. Agesl4up. April9. $3.00 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 













Ages 10-14. Feb. 19. $3.75 





Reissues of Two Books 
in Constant Demand 


Marta the Doll 
By ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
Illustrated in color 
‘ by Marya Werten 
his well-loved stor 
little Polish girl and “lhe 
doll captures all hearts, “ 
truly warm and human story 
- + + Plot is brisk and dra- 
matic... background of Pol- 
ish farm life is charming 
and unforced, with a lovely 
quality of kindliness,” 


—The Atlanti 
Ages 8-10, Feb. 19. $3.00 


Gift of the F orest 


By R. LAL SINGH 
and ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
Illustrated by Anne Vaughan 
One of the finest stori 
life in India weltiee dee 
young people, The Booklist 
A.L.A., said: “Story of the 
deep bond between a fear- 
less little Hindu boy and his 
tiger cub... rural life of 
e and super- 
illagers, the 


are vividly portrayed in this 
engrossing tale,” 


55 Fifth Ave. 















LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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Fritz Miiller-Guggenbihl 
Swiss-ALpINE Foik-Tates. The ninth 
volume in the Oxford Myths and 
Legends Series. Includes the story of 
William Tell, fairy tales, and legends 
of early Swiss saints. Illustrated by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 

Ages 8-12. May. $3.50 


Cathrine Barr 
JEFF AND THE Fourteen Eyes. An 
easy-to-read book about young Jeff, 
who bravely overcomes his fears one 
night while camping out. Lively pic- 
tures in green and blue by the author. 
Ages 4-7. April. $2.25 


Hans Baumann 
SONS OF THE Steppe. A dramatic his- 
torical novel for children in which two 
grandsons of the great Genghis Khan 
quarrel over the warlike ways of the 
Mongol tribes. 
Ages 12 up. February. $3.00 


William Fox 


Rocks AND RaIN AND THE Rays OF THE 
Sun A concise, simple book on nat- 
ural resources and the importance of 
conservation. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Ages 8-12. May. $3.00 
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Edward Ardizzone 


Tim Anp Lucy Go To Sega. A new edi- 
tion, entirely redrawn and rewritten, 
of an earlier Tim book. Adventure be- 
falls Little Tim and his friends when 
they all-go to sea and rescue a ship- 
wrecked crew. Illustrations, many in 
full color, by the author. 

Ages 6-10. May. $2.75 


Rosemary Sutcliff 
Tue Sitver Brancu. An exciting his- 
torical novel telling of the adventures 
of two loyal young Roman soldiers in 
Britain when Rome’s power there was 
beginning to crumble. 

Ages 12 up. February. $3.25 


Donald Worcester 

Lone Hunter’s First Burrato Hunt. 
Narrow escapes and thrilling adven- 
tures mark Lone Hunter’s story as he 
and Buffalo Boy find a herd for the 
great fall hunt. Dramatic illustrations 
by Harper Johnson. 

Ages 7-11. April. $2.75 


ALL BOOKS CLOTHBOUND 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. 
101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
As of April 1, 1958, successor to 
OXFORD BOOKS for Boys and Girls 








MOUSE, MOUSE 
GO OUT OF MY HOUSE 


By ELIZABETH LOW. Pictures in two 
colors on every page by Ronni Sol- 
bert. Toby discovers all the little out- 
side animals inside a house that’s been 
closed. 4-7. March 13. $2.75 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 


By ERSKINE CALDWELL. Drawings on 
every page in color and black and 
white by William Sharp. In this de- 
lightful children’s book a famous 
American author tells about a boy 
who is expected to hunt rabbits, but 
who secretly prefers them for pets. 
Gup. Feb. 20. $2.50 


UPSIDE-DOWN TOWN 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Drawings 
in two colors by Louis Slobodkin. A 
tale of a town where everything hap- 
pens in reverse and even the upside- 
down cakes are served right side up. 

7-11. March 12. $2.75 


Fun tekead 


LITTLE, BROWN ’S BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


THE AMERICANS 


By HAROLD COY. Drawings by Wil 
liam Moyers. This big book about the 
people, great and small, who have 
made America “has much of the ap- 
peal and interest of Van Loon’s Story 
of Mankind.’’ — Mary: V. Gaver, 
School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University. 12up. Feb. 24. $4.50 


TALL SHIPS 


By HAZEL WILSON. Drawings by John 
O’Hara Cosgrave II. Adventure story 
of the days when Britain was impress- 
ing American sailors into the British 
navy. 12 up. Feb. 27. $3.00 


*SENIOR HOSTESS 


By MARGARET HILL. Jacket by Man- 
ning Leé. The third of the popular 
Beth Dean books takes Beth on new 
adventures as an air hostess. 

i2 up. March 10. $3.00 


DEEP SEA SILVER 


By GORDON CALDERO. Drawings by 
Rus Anderson. Fast-moving career 
mystery — the adventures of young 
Bob Corey with the West Coast sar- 
dine fleet. 12up. Feb. 13. $3.00 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
ANIMAL TALK 


By VINSON BROWN. Drawings by 
William D. Berry. How all sorts of 
animals communicate — and what 
they say — by the author of How to 
Make a Miniature Zoo, etc. 

12 up. March 10. $2.75 
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GALILEO 
AND THE MAGIC NUMBERS 


By SIDNEY ROSEN. Drawings by Harvé 
Stein. The dramatic story of Galileo's 
struggle to establish scientific truth 
based on experiment. 

12 up. March 25. $3.50 


FULL FATHOM FIVE 


By LEW DIETZ. Drawings by Denny 
Winters. First-class mystery of lobster 
fishing on the rugged Maine coast, 
by the author of the popular Jeff 
White stories. 12 up. March 12. $3.00 


THE GOLDEN STALLION 
AND THE WOLF DOG 
By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY. 
Drawings by Percy Leason. The fifth 
of the Golden Stallion stories intro- 
duces two exciting new — 
Pedro and his cattle dog, Shag. 
12 up. March = $3.00 


TWO STRIKES ON JOHNNY 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. Drawings by 
Foster Cadell. A new easy-to-read 
baseball story by the author of the 
fast-selling Baseball Pals and Basket- 
ball Sparkplug. 7-11. March 11, $2.75 


ALL BOOKS 
CLOTH BOUND, SMYTH SEWN 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


348 St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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about outer space 
in deluxe GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. A 
fascinating, up-to-the-minute book about how 
satellites are made, launched and maintained in 
their orbits, and what the plans are for estab- 
lishing a permanent satellite. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE PILOTS 


By Wi ty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. The 
interesting and detailed story of what happens 
when acceleration, altitude, cosmic rays, and loss 
of gravity, act on the human body in space — and 
how space pilots will be protected against these 
various effects. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN, 
Science-fact is truly stranger than science-fic: 
tion in this account of how space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as take- 
off points for further space travel, and how they 
will be built, launched and maintained in their 
orbits. Grades 5-up. List price $2.25; net $1.69 


Other GOLDEN BOOKS on SCIENCE 


WALT DiSNEY’S 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

125 color pictures by the Disney Studio illustrate 
Heinz Haber’s lucid, fascinating history of atomic 
research. Grades 5-up. List price $6.65; net $4.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE 
An introduction to Earth, Sea, the Air, Plants, 
Animals, Man and his Inventions, by BertHA M. 
Parker. Precise color pictures by HARRY A. 
Mc NAUGHT. Grades 5-up. 

List price $5.32; net $3.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 

A Child’s Introduction to the Wonders of Space. 
By Rose Wy er and Geratp Ames. Hundreds of 
huge color pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. Grades 
5-up. List price $5.32; net $3.99 


LIFE’S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Junior Edition 

By Lincotn Barnett, adapted by JANE WERNER 

watson. A spectacular volume, with 150 color 

paintings, maps, photographs. Grades 5-up. 
List price $6.65; net $4.99 


These Golden Books are handsomely illustrated in full color and are bound in Goldencraft 
Library Binding. Write for a complete list of Golden Books in science and other subjects. 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 
136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE MOUSE WHO LIKED 
TO READ IN BED 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illus. 
by MIRIAM and ZENAS POTTER. 
A funny story about Scuffie, who would 
read in bed with the door open, till a cat 
came in! By the author of Mrs. Goose 
books Ages 6-8. K-2. SSR. $1.75 


MYSTERY AT 
SHADOW POND 


By MARY C. JANE. Illus. by Ray 
\bel. Mystery involves three young 
people trying to save their farm and 
beloved horse. By the author of Mys- 
tery at Pemaquid Point. Ages 8-11. 
Gr. 3-5. $2.50 (April 23) 


HANS BRINKER or 
THE SILVER SKATES 


By MARY MAPBS DODGE. Illus. by 
PELAGIE DOANE. A new edition 
with illustrations in both color and black- 
and-white. Ages 10-14. Gr. 5-8. $3.00 


REVISED EDITION 
MANNERS CAN BE FUN 


By MUNRO LEAF. Illus. by the author. 
The most popular Munro Leaf title re- 
vised and enlarged to include such 
up-to-date sections as Television Man- 
ners, School Grooming and Baby-sitting 
Manners. 

Ages 4-10. Gr. 1-4. SSR. $2. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
Spring 1958 


MY BEACH HOUSE 


By NORMA SIMON. Illus. by VEL- 
MA ILSLEY. All children will share 
this delightful experience of spending a 
summer at the beach. Ages 3-6. 
K-2. SSR. $2.25 


MR. CHARLIE, 
THE FIREMAN’S FRIEND 


By EDITH THACHER HURD and 
CLEMENT HURD. Illus. by CLEM- 
ENT HURD. As fire buffs, Mr. 
Charlie and his family get in on all the 
excitement of firefighting. Red and black 
on yellow paper. By the authors of Mr. 
Charlie’s Camping Trip. Ages 3-6. 
K-2. SSR. $2.25 


THE BURIED TREASURE 
AND OTHER PICTURE TALES 


EULALIE STEINMETZ ROSS, Ed. 
Illus. by JOSEF CELLINI. 22 stories 
selected from the well-known Picture 
Tales series. Ages 6-10. Gr. 3-5. $3.00 


ENGINEERS DID IT! 


By DUANE BRADLEY. Illus. by 
ANNE MARIE JAUSS. How ingenious 
engineers have solved unusual building 
problems through the ages. By the 
author of Cappy and the Jet Engine. 


a 
Ages 7-10. Gr. 3-5. $2.95 


FUN WITH SHELLS 


By JOSEPH LEEMING. Imilus. by 
JESSIE ROBINSON. A fascinating 
craft book telling how to make things 
with shells. Ages 10 up. Gr. 6 up. 

$3.00 (April 23) 


All books cloth-bound 
SSR indicates side-sewn books 


—— F B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square @ Philadelphia 5, Pa— 
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FROM THE 


xecutive ecretary 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 








At the time of this writing we at Headquarters are busy making arrange- 
ments for Midwinter. At the time of your reading, this issue will also include 
the summary of the AASL business and Board of Directors meetings for the 
Midwinter meeting. Committee meetings will have been held, new friends 
will have been made, and old acquaintances will have been renewed. 

Time flies swiftly for your Executive Secretary. With the addition of a 
permanent secretary in the office in January, the office routines are now 
accomplished more easily, but the demands beyond the office are numerous 
and time-consuming. 

Thanksgiving week end was spent in Minneapolis in attendance at the 
NCTE meeting, where I participated briefly in a discussion group meeting. 
In December I met with the AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee here in 
Chicago one day. Then, on the following one, I traveled to Urbana on AASL 
committee business. A week’s trip to Seattle offered a welcome diversion and 
a happy Christmas at home with my family. 

In February and March I plan to attend and to assist in supplying school 
library consultant service at national education meetings in Seattle, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Philadelphia. I shall also attend state school library 
association meetings and speak in California and Texas. It promises to be a 
rigorous schedule during these two months. My reward will be to become 
better acquainted with many of you. 

Material has come to my desk for comments and criticism from the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: Bylaws, Committee on Committees, Elementary 
School Libraries, Cooperative Study Advisory, Grolier Scholarships, Profes- 
sional Awards, Professional Relations, and Standards. Other chairmen have 
kept the office informed about their committee work. 

We are especially proud of the reprint of the February ALA BULLETIN, 
for which Dr. Lillian Batchelor was the guest editor. The various articles on 
“The School Library and the Gifted Child” will be of interest to all of you, 
to your teachers and administrators. We will be pleased to send copies of 
this publication, as well as the others mentioned in this issue, to you upon 
request. If you would also like promotion material for state meetings, please 
do not hesitate to ask for it. The many letters of request for our publications, 
lists, and assistance in planning school libraries and in developing programs 
are a source of constant pleasure. 

Be sure to renew your ALA membership for 1958 and to include mem- 
bership in AASL as a type-of-library activity. Let us attain a membership 
of at least 5000 this year. Won’t each of you be responsible for bringing in 
one new member? 
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Young People’s Book of Science 


Edited by GLenn O. Biovcu. A huge (464-page), wonderful, over-all pic- 

, ture of our scientific age — selections from a wealth of material by such ++ 
outstanding science writers as Margaret Hyde, Julius Schwartz, Herman 
Schneider, Lynn Poole, William Crouse and others. Illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings. Teen ages. March. $4.50 


nge- ; SPACE BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

lude By Dr. Homer E. Newett, Jr. Head of the U. S. Naval Research 
- the Laboratory’s program on the I. G. Y. earth satellites. Pictures by ANNE 
MARIE JAuss. A clear, dramatic explanation of the latest facts about 
rockets, space travel and the universe. Teen ages. May. $3.00 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 

By Lynn Poote. Pictures by sam citron. A stimulating discussion of 
many of the latest scientific developments, including miniaturization, 
rous harnessing of solar energy, tracers, digital computers, and much more. 


Teen ages. April. . $3.00 





the THE FABULOUS YEAR 
ting. By Exisaseru Ocirvie. A delightful second book about the wonderful 
‘ be girl and the Maine town of Blueberry Summer. Teen ages. March. $3.00 
ASL TWELVE DAYS ‘TIL TRENTON 
By Joun M. Duncan. The tense, exciting story of young Matt Doliber 
from Marblehead, Mass., and the part he played in the famous battle 
of Trenton at Christmas. Teen ages. February. $3.00 


hool j SO YOU'RE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

lian- By Ervin and Mary Forp Deryen. Pictures by CHARLES GEER. Practical 
rary help for teenagers in planning a study program, getting along with teach- 
be a ers, taking part in student activities, etc. Teen ages. April. $2.50 


“ome YOUR CHOICE OF 17 MILLION JOBS 

The Story of Industry in Action 

; By Joun Perry. Here, for the first time, is a complete picture of industry 
- fol: and the career opportunities it offers — with a discussion of requirements, 
itary pay, opportunity, education, training, etc. Charts. Teen ages. May. $3.00 


ofes- RIDE LIKE AN INDIAN! 
have § By Henry V. Larom. Pictures by wesley DENNIS, including full-color 
frontispiece. A horse story about a quiet boy who spends a summer on a 
CIN : dude ranch, and discovers that his docile horse is really a swift Indian 
“7 mount Ages 8-12. March. $2.95 


me "BASIL OF BAKER STREET 

you By Eve Trrus. Pictures in three colors by pAUL GALDONE. Basil (who 
2s of has moved to the cellar of 221 B Baker St. because his idol is Sherlock 
pon : Holmes) solves one of Mousedom’s most baffling cases with the help of 
lease his friend, Dr. Hawkins. Ages 8-12. April. $2.50 


ions, HAVE A HAPPY MEASLE 

rams}; Written and illustrated in color by JEANNE, CANDy and Ros (jr.) 
Benpick. A very amusing, colorful picturebook of nonsense poems and 
stories about measles, mumps, chickenpox and other common illnesses, 
nem: plus sound rules for staying healthy. Ages 4-8. March. $2.50 


‘ship MY DOG AND | 

ig in By Nancy Lorp. Pictures in three colors by pau GALDoNE. The delight- 
ful story of a very little boy and his very big, brave dog, told in lilting 
verse. Ages 4-8. March. $2.25 
All prices and publication dates tentative. Send for free catalogue. 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A Division of McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 
Edited by CAROLYN I. WHITENACK* 


Assistant 


All children—American, European, 
Japanese, or any other—are alike in 
that they cannot resist the lure of 
books and libraries. The eagerness 
of both students and teachers for 
books and libraries is expressed in 
every report. Books are few and 
hard to come by but considerable 
thought is being given to the impor- 
tant role of the school library in the 
educational program of each coun- 
try. School libraries are developing 
with the expansion of the curriculum 
and the changing concept of teaching. 

The Point Four, the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service, and the United Na- 
tions programs have been of inesti- 
mable value in diminishing ignor- 
ance and in assisting the peoples of 
other countries to improve them- 
selves. The public libraries have 
worked with teachers and school li- 
brarians to improve the educational 
facilities of their communities. 
Books, libraries and reading the 
world over are media of enlighten- 
ment to broader world understand- 
ing. Is it possible that man’s use of 
these may end our periodic rever- 
sions to savagery and destruction? To 
what else can we pin our hopes? 





Puerto Rico! 


From a report of the Department 
of Education in Puerto Rico dated 
December 23, 1957, there are 79 
senior high schools, 106 junior high 
schools, and 157 rural units at the 
junior level. There are 249 elemen- 


Professor, 


Purdue University 


tary schools in the cities and 1,557 
rural elementary schools. The whole 
enrollment is almost 600,000 stu- 
dents. Generally speaking, elemen- 
tary schools do not have library ser- 
vice. Among the junior and senior 
high schools there are 90 school Ii- 
braries serviced by 72 teacher-librar- 
ians on full-time basis and 31 on 
part-time basis. Books and_ other 
materials are very scarce. 


England* 


Ten years ago school libraries 
were to be found almost entirely in 
the grammar schools, the “public” 
and the boarding schools. These li- 
braries were primarily collections of 
books accumulated over a long pe 
riod of years and devoted almost ex- 
clusively to areas of study emphasized 
in the School Certificate Examina- 
tions. Full-time trained librarians 
were a rarity and little attention was 
paid to reading guidance as we 
know it, recreational reading, for ex- 
ample, being in the form of prescrib- 
ed lists and class assignments. 

Today more Committees of Educa- 
tion, more Headmasters and Mis 
tresses are becoming aware of the 
vital role books and reading on a 
broad scale can play in the educa 
tion program. The School Library 
Association of England is growing, 
and their excellent periodical “The 
School Librarian and School Library 
Review” contains articles which show 
a constant development in the area. 


1 Ana Maria Rodriguoz, Student, Louisiana State University Library School. 
2Jean E. Lowrie, Doctoral Candidate, Western Reserve University, School of Library 


Science. 
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Although much of the service is still 
concentrated in the secondary field 
and particularly in the grammar 
schools, more and more of the large 
secondary, modern and technical, as 
well as the comprehensive, schools 
are including not only a library 
room but a librarian in the program. 


France! 


It is a fact that very few high 
schools have a library meriting the 
name of library. They can find a 
collection of. books, often interesting, 
but the librarian is a teacher who 
takes care of the books along with his 
academic activity. In the private or 
religious high schools, called in 
France colleges, there is sometimes a 
small library, but too often the 
books are old or uninteresting. In the 
primary education, many teachers, de- 
ploring the absence of a library in 
their school, to be in very close re- 
lations with the public library of 
their district, bring the children to it 


| several times a week. 


Hungary” 


Supervision of the library is usual- 
ly the responsibility of one of the 
teachers, who arranges for about five 
hours a week of library service which 


will fit into his own teaching sched-- 


ule, rather than to a schedule de- 
signed to meet student needs. Books 
may be borrowed freely by students 
within the time limits, and may be 
kept for two weeks. Ten years ago 
when the Communists, with Soviet 
help, took over the Hungarian gov- 
ernment, one of their first steps was 
to reorganize the school library with- 
in the education system. Books print- 
ed before 1948 were placed on a 
proscribed list on the order of the 
communist government, and many of 


them — including the writings of 
Baden-Powell and boy scout stories— 
were burned. Government-selected 
books were added to the collections 
instead. 


The Soviet Republics*® 


There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the highly centralized educa- 
tion system and the same principle 
employed in the field of library serv- 
ice. The main function of a typical 
school library is to provide books and 
other similar material to its users, in 
order to meet practical requirements 
of a particular school curriculum. 
The “readers adviser” service is di- 
rectly connected with the school ad- 
ministration and political supervi- 
sion, which in its turn is obligated to 
use standard selection tools which are 
published by the central education 
department of the Soviet Cultural 
Ministry. 


Libya* 


Libya has made much progress in 
education since she became a sov- 
ereign state in 1952. By 1957, there 
were about twenty high schools in- 
cluding the teacher training colleges 
and vocational schools Point Four 
had established with the cooperation 
of the Libyan Government. But the 
librarians in these schools are not 
adequate, due to the lack of librar- 
ians and to the critical financial situ- 
ation of the country. 

The mobile library furnished by 
Point Four in Cyrenaica started its 
activities in July, 1953, with 500 
books, and now it includes almost 
18,000 books. It visits all the schools 
of Cyrenaica monthly and _ lends 
around 5,000 books per trip. In ad- 
dition to the 120 schools it visits, the 
mobile library lends books to the gov- 


1 Simone Giraud, Diplomeé de l’Ecole de Bibliothécaires de l'Institut de Paris, Student, 


} Columbia University, School of Library Science. 


2 Peter Spyers-Duran, Student, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 
3B. S. Wynar, formerly from Western Ukraine, now a U. S. citizen, Master’s Candidate, 


University of Denver, School of Librarianship. 


* Mahmoud Shalabi, Student, Kansas State Teachers College. 
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School Libraries in Egypt, courtesy of Hassau 
Raschad, School Libraries Director, Ministry 
of Education. 


ernment officials and other people if 
they so desire. 


Egypt! 


School libraries are now leading 
the library development in Egypt. 
Statistics for these libraries show a 
total of 726 with a breakdown as fol- 
lows. 355 in preparatory schools 
(Junior High Schools), 217 in sec- 
ondary schools (Senior High Schools), 
71 in teacher training institutes, 22 
in higher institutes and colleges at- 
tached to the Ministry of Education, 
$1 rural libraries, 20 in the central 
offices of educational zones. 

A directorship of school libraries is 
one of the most active sections of the 
General Cultural Administration in 
the Ministry of Education. A general 
statute of general libraries (La’aht 
Al-Maktabat al-Madrassiah, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957), signed in 
1955 by the Minister of Education, 
insures the establishment of a school 
library in every preparatory and sec- 
ondary school and in every teacher 
training institute and college of 
equivalent status. As for primary 
schools the statute decrees class li- 





1 Hassan Rashad, School Libraries 


Section. 





braries to be the expected minimum, 

The library is administered by a 
library committee composed of the 
principal, the principal’s deputy, five 





or six members of the staff teaching 
different subjects, and representatives 
of the student body. The committee 
puts down the library regulations, 
approves the budget, book selection 
and purchase. It is also entitled to 
accept gifts, sign reports of lost 
books or necessary weeding which is 
not to exceed an annual ten per cent 
of the collection. School librarian; 
are either full-time professionals or 
teachers who have attended a short 
summer course in library science 
Last year the School Library Direc 
torship was able to provide one hun 
dred school libraries with model 
furniture, and to organize two 
courses (seven weeks each) in library 
work for teachers. 


Lebanon? 


School libraries are practically now 
existant in Lebanon except in Amer 
ican sponsored schools. Beirut Col 
lege for Women has recently pro 
vided a course for education majon 
called Introduction to Library Sa 
ence. This course gives a brief intro 
duction to the organization and main 
tenance of library materials, so that 
one would hope for development of 
libraries in schools to which the edu 
cation majors go. 


India*® 


No better picture of the present 
day school libraries in India could be 
given than the one depicted in the 
Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission appointed by the Gov 
ernment of India four years ago: 


Public Culture Department, Ministry o 


Education, Egypt and Badr Eldib, Head, Documentation Center, Ministry of Education, 
Egypt, DLS Candidate, Columbia School of Library Service. 

2 Nelle McCalla, Associate Professor, Library Science, Indiana State Teachers College 
who served as College Librarian, Beirut College for Women, 1956-57. 


3 Contributed by Krishna H. Bendigeri, Librarian, USIS Library, Hyderbad, India, 
M.S. Candidate, Columbia School of Library Service and Doris Crawford, Director of Trait 


ing in School Librarianship, Wm. Holland, University College, Allahabad, U.P., India. 
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“In a large majority of schools, there are 
at present no libraries worth the name. The 
books are usually old, outdated, unsuitable, 
usually selected without reference to the 
student’s tastes and interests. They are 
stocked in a few bookshelves, which are 
housed in an inadequate and unattractive 
room. The person in charge is often a clerk 
or an indifferent teacher who does this work 
on a part-time basis and has neither a love 
for books nor knowledge of library tech- 
nique. . .” 


If this is the plight of the high 
school library, the library in an ele- 
mentary school is unknown. But all 
is not dark. The inclusion of the 
library in the chapter on the dynamic 
methods of teaching in the Commis- 
sion’s report shows that the library is 
no longer an_ extra-curricular ac- 
tivity but an effective method of in- 
struction. 


1 Reginald S. Thambiah, Ceylon, Student, 


Mary Wanamaker, Tenth Grade Indian girl, studying in the second library, 


U 


Ceylon! 


In 1956 there were approximately 
6,000 schools in Ceylon and these 
were classified by the government as: 
Primary schools (5-11), junior schools 
(11-14), and senior schools (14+). 

The general picture of school li- 
braries is one of apathy and neglect 
and we have everything yet to achieve 
on this vital cultural front. If irre- 
spective of quality or quantity, a col- 
lection of books can be called a li- 
brary, then most schools have a li- 
brary. But the number of schools in 
which the library is properly housed 
and equipped, adequately supported 
and cared for by qualified librarians 
is very small. Though the history of 
the school library is closely tied up 
with: that of the school, there has 


niversity of Illinois Library School. 





Girls’ School, Allahabad, India. 
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been no paralleled progress in the 
case of the school library. The money 
spent on the library in many cases is 
far less in proportion to the money 
spent in other areas like games, lab- 
oratory equipment, etc., and the re- 
sult is the children in general are 
denied even the barest elements of 
library service. 


Thailand! 


Education in Thailand is directly 
controlled by the national govern- 
ment and is largely managed by the 
Ministry of Education, which was es- 
tablished in 1891. The so-called li- 
brary is just what is called here the 
“collection of books” because usually 
one finds a small collection of books, 
locked in bookcases under the care of 
a clerk, mostly with no modern sys- 
tem of the card catalog, classification, 
attractiveness, nor the professionally 
trained librarian. In general, most of 
the secondary schools have a collec- 
tion of books both in Thai and in 
English for the pupils. Generally, 
there are almost no books for chil- 
dren and young people. Nowhere are 
there films and records or other 
audio-visual materials that should 
help to build a strong collection. 

With the aid from the United 
States Information Service, and the 
grants from the Fulbright program, 
an informal library school was set up 
in Chulalongkorn University in 1951, 
with the assistance of Dr. Frances 
Lander Spain, the first Fulbright 
Lecturer in Library Science. Her 
work and that of the four lecturers 
who followed in succeeding years, as 
well as the services and staff of the 
USIS Library, have done much to 
establish a concept of modern librar- 
ianship and library education in 
Thailand. 

In 1954 an extensive program in 
the improvement of teacher educa- 


tion and one in public administration 
were established by the government 
of Thailand. Indiana University 
agreed to carry out these programs 
under contracts sponsored by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Washington. These contracts 
included provisions for Thai educa- 
tors to be sent to Indiana University 
to work on advanced degrees (ap- 
proximately 20 persons each year) 
and for Indiana University faculty 
members to teach and give field serv- 
ice in Thailand (approximately 10 
persons a year). Miss Margaret Rufs- 
vold, Director of the Division of Li- 
brary Science, was put in charge of 
developing the libraries for the new 
College of Education, for its two 
branches, for the two demonstration 
schools, and for the Department of 
Education at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. She was in Thailand during 
the fall semester of 1955-56 establish- 
ing the College of Education library 
and planning for the modern air- 
conditioned building which has just 
been completed. Professional librar- 
ians for these libraries are being 
trained or have already completed 
training at Indiana University. 


Malaya? 


In Malaya and Singapore there are 
no national or state laws authorizing 
the provision of school libraries, but 
most of. the larger English schools 
have classroom libraries. A separate 
room is set aside in each school for 
the housing of books. Funds for the 
purchasing of books come from oc- 
casional government grants and from 
a per capita levy made on all stu- 
dents. Holdings in each of these li 
braries vary, but none exceeds more 
than 200 volumes. It should be noted 
that there is no bookmobile service 
to supply the needs of rural schools, 
and that hardly any audio-visual ma- 


1Chittra Snidvogs, Thommasat University, M.S. in Library Science Candidate, Division 


of Library Science, Indiana University. 


2 Bun Yoke Lan, University of Malaya, M.S. Candidate, Columbia University School ot 


Library Service. 
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terials are to be found in any school 
library in Malaya or Singapore. 


Indonesia! 


At present there is no school in 
Indonesia, either elementary or sec- 
ondary school, that can be proud of 
having a well-established library, al- 
though the Office of Education of 
the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture has made the provision of li- 
braries in public schools a point in its 
working-program. 

The average school library is usual- 
ly no more than a small collection of 
books and a very small number of 
books, mostly fiction, for the pupils, 
all locked up in cupboards. An im- 
portant factor is also the rather poor 
development of book publishing in 
the country. It is also interesting to 
mention that since 1952 the Ministry 
of Education and Culture has opened 
a library school in Djakarta, which 
has turned out a number of public 
librarians. In the last few years atten- 
tion has also been paid to the training 
of school librarians. 


Australia: Victoria? 


As early as 1900 a few progressive 
thinkers urged the establishment of 
school libraries and the training of 
teachers in their use. Despite con- 
siderable verbal support for the edu- 
cational importance of the school li- 
brary little that was effective was 
done before 1940, apart from isolated 
individual efforts. In 1945 the Vic- 
torian Education Department first 
granted subsidies to school libraries, 
where an equivalent amount had 
been raised, usually by parent organi- 
zations. This was the first step to- 
wards a continuous annual provision 


of a well-selected range of books and 
the setting up of central libraries, of 
which, at present, there are approxi- 
mately 300 in state schools. In 1955 
came the establishment at Melbourne 
Teachers’ College of a year’s course 
for teacher-librarians. More than fifty 
from this school have taken up posi- 
tions as full-time librarians in large 
schools. 

Philippines* 

Public school libraries were first 
initiated by the pioneering American 
educators who came to the Philip- 
pines. The first school library was 
formally organized by Mrs. Lois 
Stewart Osborn, an American teacher 
in a provincial high school in 1907. 
sy 1912, a list of books which was to 
constitute the basic collection for any 
new library organized was issued by 
the library committee. The marked 
increase in the number of school li- 
braries from 1918 to June 1940 posed 
problems in the housing, the proper 
care and the proper use of library 
materials. All Philippine public 
school libraries suffered tremendous 
losses during World War II, It is 
believed that 95 per cent of the total 
prewar collection was lost: 

According to a Survey on Elemen- 
tary School Libraries in 1951, only 40 
per cent of the complete elementary 
schools are provided with libraries; 
98.5 per cent of the elementary li- 
brarians are part-time; the average 
collection contains about one book 
for every 5 elementary pupils and 7 
magazine titles per school. At pres- 
ent, the facilities and collections of 
secondary school libraries are far be- 
hind their pre-war conditions. Lack 
of adequate materials, limited 
budgets and lack of trained librarians 
are the major problems. 


1 Rachmat Tajib, Student, University of Illinois Library School and Solwati Soemarsidik, 
Student, Department of Library Science, University of Michigan. ‘ 
2 Warwick Eunson, Lecturer for Teacher-Librarians, Melbourne Teachers’ College, Vic- 


toria, Australia. 


4 
3 Josefa Abrera, University of Philippines Library, M.A. Candidate, 1958 Division of 
Library Science, Indiana University; Miss Priscila Pedregosa, Student, Peabody Library 
School and Milagros N. Munoz, formerly from Philippines, Cataloger, University of Min- 
nesota, M.S. in LS, College of Saint Catherine Library School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Hong Kong! 


Most schools in Hong Kong have 
their own school libraries. These 
usually consist of a general library 
and small collections of books in the 
classrooms of each grade. The book 
collection is in both English and 
Chinese, and the size varies from less 
than a thousand in small schools to 
over ten thousand volumes in large 
ones. Often a teacher is appointed to 
take charge of the library and is as- 
sisted by student volunteers. Each 
grade has its “librarians” to take care 
of the classroom collections, and the 
teacher-librarian and student librar- 
ians therefore together in some cases 
form a library committee. In order 
to encourage reading, the school time 
table provides every week a library 
period during which the_ teachers 
talk about books, encouraging the 
pupils to borrow them. Simplified 
editions of books in English liter- 
ature, including plays and poetry, are 
provided. Book selection is usually 
done: by the principals, teacher-librar- 
ians, and library committee, if there 
is one. 


Free China? 


Formosa, or as the Chinese prefer— 
Taiwan, was handed back to the Re- 
public of China in 1945 and is the 
seat of the present Government of 
the Republic of China. Not all ele- 
mentary schools (grades 1-6) have li- 
braries. Usually when they exist they 
are small with fewer than a thousand 
books. All middle schools (grades 
7-12) have libraries from 10,000 to 
15,000 volumes. A few have more 
than 20,000.. However, many books 
are in Japanese, a language no longer 


taught in the lower schools. Al 
though seating space, as a rule, dog 
not approach American standards, 3 
number of middle schools have sepa- 
rate, good-sized buildings containing 
reading room, work space and stacks 
Open shelves are the exception, even 
for reference tools. However, many 
magazines and newspapers are re 
ceived by most libraries and usualh 
these items are easily accessible. 

In order to provide library service 
in elementary schools a portable | 
brary has been initiated. That is 
books are shelved on specially de 
signed carts and book cases similar 
to suit cases are used. As a rule thé 
library staff members are untrained 
and often lack the usual collegiat¢ 
background of the regular teachers 
The ICA sponsored a library work 
shop for library workers for tw 
months during the summer 1957 u 
der the direction of Dr. William 
FitzGerald. Of the 60 participants 
were selected from the middle 
schools. They are putting into prac 
tice some of the techniques whic 
they have learned. 


Korea® 


With the liberation of 1945, th 
formation of the Republic, and thf 
exchange of students and teachers be 
tween the United States and Korei 
the idea of libraries for the people, 3 
a principal of democracy, began to 
a major interest to some of the mor 
progressive educators. However, 
idea was that books constituted a 
brary; there was little thought give 
to organizing these books for us 
There are no libraries in the prima 
and middle schools. In a few school 
individual teachers have a few ext 


1 Submitted by Lai Bing Kan, University of Hong Kong, Student, School of Librariag 


ship, University of California. 


2Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Library Consultant, Overseas Chinese Education, ICA, 
leave, Director of Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers; Miss Viola 0 
Student, University of Illinois Library School; and Miss Jane Yeh, Kaohsiung, Tai 
Student, Louisiana: State University Library School. 

3 Mrs. Ethel C: Swiger, Library Specialist in Korea, George Peabody College Staff, Unite 


Nations Command. 
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books in their classrooms. In some 


schools there is a small collection of | 

professional books under lock and FORE GN 
key in the principal’s office. In a ° 
limited number of high schools there CHILDREN \ BOOKS 
is a small collection of books. These 


. . . in their original language 
are titles written in Japanese, Hangul ( 8 guage) 


and English. The Japanese titles are e@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIANS EXPERT 
all pre-1945. The English titles are IN THIS FIELD. 

excesses from military institutes and e Hy SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
some donations of U. S. textbooks. : 

The majority of the Hangul titles are . au taanamits CONG. 
in the literary field. For the most © BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
part, these are put on the shelves in APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
accession number order and the only AND ADULTS ALIKE. 

catalog is a hand written book cat- e INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
alog arranged in the same way. Lock- LANGUAGES. 

ed glass doors guard the collections. For new catalog write to: 

In the few schools where special li- PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
brary rooms are set aside, the average CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

seating capacity is 50 students, but 69-41 Groton Street 

the students cannot use the library Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 

during class hours, which extend 

from 8:30 to 4:30 or later. The Pea- A PROJECT SPONSORED 
body College Training Program BY A, 4 A, 





through its library specialist is im- 
proving this concept through in- 
service training courses, workshops : tg ; 
and demonstration school libraries. centralized department, habeas: ol 
the manual, minimum physical facili- 
ties, budget needs, job analyses and 
planning new libraries. Efforts are 
School Libraries in the islands have being made to secure a library con- 
the same assets and the same prob- sultant at the Territorial level. 
lems as those in the States. The Three islands held first book fairs in 
school librarian is a trained teacher 1956. 
as well as a trained librarian. Librar- 
lans are assigned to schools on the 
basis of enrollment, almost half being 











Hawaii! 


large enough to have librarians on at Correction in Report of 
least a part-time basis. Elementary Nominating Committee 
school librarians and secondary Bs hehe x : 

school librarians form two separate REGION IV. Gertrude May, Diverter af 


ialnatltit TI : ' School Libraries, Board of Education, St. 
professional groups. 1es€ groups Louis, Missouri, replaces Mildred Nickel 
study the advantages and costs of a_ who is going to Germany in April. 


1 Carolyn Crawford, Professor of Education, University of Hawaii and Lorraine Tani- 
moto, Student, Kansas State Teachers’ College. 


*NOTE: The guest editor should like to thank the directors and professors of the 
Library Schools of the United States, students from foreign lands in these schools, pro- 
fessors from our country serving in foreign lands, and professors of library science in 
foreign lands who have made the information for this article possible. Each contributor 
and Library School is acknowledged in the article. 
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ALA EXPORTS 











Every day, books of the American 
Library Association are shipped to 
distant and often exotic parts of the 
world. Within the past year, for ex- 
ample, the government of Kuwait— 
an oil-rich kingdom on the east coast 
of the Arabian peninsula — has 
bought over $900 worth of such ALA 
classics for school libraries as: The 
Library in the School, Administering 
Library Service in the Elementary 
School, and The Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook. The government of In- 
dia has bought the same titles in 
about the same volume—and for the 
same purpose. Both countries have 
ambitious development programs in 
cultural and technical areas. Obvious- 
ly, for them, the development of 
literacy and of the school libraries 
that make this possible is as basic and 
immediate a program as building 
factories. 

Other countries have shown a sim- 
ilar need for ALA books: The Phil- 
ippines, Formosa, Korea, the new re- 
public of Ghana in West Africa. Here 
and elsewhere, the program reflected 
by these purchases has been financed 
by local dollar exchange obtained 
through the country’s exports to the 
United States; and by funds made 
available by the American govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly. 

In general, ALA exports corre- 
spond with those of other American 
books: basic technical manuals to the 
underdeveloped countries of the Far 
and Middle East, more general works 
to the European countries, Japan, 
and, to a lesser extent, South Amer- 
ica. Books on organizing and ad- 
ministering school libraries—basic in 
the United States—have been widely 
distributed in underdeveloped areas. 
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ALA PUBLICATIONS ABROAD 
MRS. PAULINE LOVE, Chief, Publishing Department, ALA 


In other countries, where literacy and 
school development are less of a 
problem, more specialized or ad 
vanced books have a steady and con 
tinuing sale: such books as Simple 
Library Cataloging, The Handbook 
of Medical Library Practice, The 
Classified Catalog, Planning a Li 
brary Building. 

Assistance in the development of 
foreign libraries is a fundamental 
policy of the American Library Asso 
ciation, and the sale and promotion 
of ALA books abroad is one of the 
basic means of implementing this 
policy. Since shortly after the first 
World War, the publishing depart 
ment of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been represented exclu 
sively in Great Britain and Ireland 
by the Woolston Book Company of 
Nottingham. This firm, a majo 
British library jobber, stocks a com 
plete list of ALA titles and promotes 
them actively to British libraries. In 
recent years the export of ALA books 
—while still a fairly small proportion 
of total sales volume—has reached 
the point where wider export facili 
ties were needed. As a result, in the 
summer of 1957 the ALA Publishing 
Department concluded an agreement 
with an outstanding export sales or 
ganization. This firm, Feffer and 
Simons, Inc., of New York will rep- 
resent ALA for export sales on 3 
world-wide basis, through local sale 
offices in each area and by direct 
mail. 

The foreign sales of ALA book 
testify to the unique position of the 
publishing program of the American 
Library Association throughout the 
world. While this must be gratifying 
to American librarians, it is obvious 
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that library development in other 
countries requires basic library tools 
in the local languages, designed to 
meet the specific needs of the nations 
and their cultures. As a step toward 
this goal, the American Library As- 
sociation has given active encourage- 
ment to translations for many years. 

While some ALA books were trans- 
lated into Chinese as early as 1930— 
unofficially, for use as textbooks in 
Chinese universities—the main im- 
petus for translation has developed 
since about 1940. At that time, re- 
sponsibility for translations was taken 
by the ALA Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America, 
working from the ALA Washington 
office. It has been succeeded by the 
ALA International Relations Board, 
now the ALA International Relations 
Committee. 

These groups have handled re- 
quests for permission to translate 
ALA books and, as the program has 
developed, it has been their respon- 


sibility to decide whether a prospec- 
tive translator is equipped to do the 
job adequately, can obtain a suitable 
publisher, and to pass on the com- 
pleted translation. In return for re- 
serving these rights of approval, the 
American Library Association has 
given permission to translate without 
charge, and ALA authors have waived 
their royalties on translations. 


Translations Endorsed by ALA 


Thus far, in the school field, Jap- 
anese translations have been pub- 
lished of: The Library in the School 
(1957), Simple Library Cataloging 
(1951), and The Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook (partial, 1948; complete 
translation in progress). Unpublished 
translations of Simple Library Cat- 
aloging and The Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook have also been made in 
Spanish (1947) and Portuguese 
(1950) respectively, for class work 
and other purposes which did not re- 
quire actual publication. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


LYLE EVANS, 


Provincial Supervisor of School Libraries, Saskatchewan 


In a speech delivered in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Nova Scotia on 
February 12, 1842, Joseph Howe rec- 
ommended the establishment of li- 
braries in connection with common 
schools. He suggested that a collec- 
tion of 5,000 books could be made 
available to each individual school 
district by exchanges if a county pos- 
sessed 5,000 volumes. As early as 
1850, some Ontario schools had 
school libraries, although it was 
1859 before the first school library 
legislation in Canada was passed. To- 
day the small one-room rural schools 
are disappearing and many of the 
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provinces have larger units of admin- 
istration through county, parish, mu- 
nicipal, and school unit or school di- 
vision systems. 


Responsibility for Education 
Delegated to Provinces 


Under the B.N.A. Act of 1867 
which established the Dominion of 
Canada, responsibility for education 
was delegated to the provinces. As 
a result, the Federal Government 
makes no general grants for elemen- 
tary or secondary education to the 
provinces and there is no education 
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department in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since education is the respon- 
sibility of the provinces, each prov- 
ince has a department of education, 
which is responsible for school li- 
braries since they are part of the 
schools. I think it is accurate to say 
that the provincial departments of 
education are much more highly cen- 
tralized and have much more control 
than the state departments of educa- 
tion of the United States. In spite of 
this, only two provinces, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, have provincial school 
library supervisors. 

Most of the provinces provide di- 
rect or indirect grants for school li- 
braries which are given in some cases 
on a classroom basis and in others on 
a pupil basis. Some provinces make 
equalization grants and assume, often 
falsely, that the boards will make ade- 
quate provision for school libraries. 


Classroom Collections in 
Elementary School 


School library development in sec- 
ondary schools, particularly in the 
larger cities, varies from fair to ex- 
cellent; but almost all of the elemen- 
tary schools have only classroom col- 
lections. British Columbia has made 
some progress in establishing central 
libraries in elementary schools and a 
few are being established in Saskat- 
chewan. Elsewhere, the development 
of central libraries in elementary 
schools has made little headway, and 
this may be due in part to the fact 
that very few of the cities have school 
library supervisors. Montreal is for- 
tunate in having two, one employed 
by the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission and one by the Protest: 
ant School Board of Greater Mon- 
treal. The school in Outremont, a 
suburb of Montreal, is also fortunate 
in having the guidance of a librarian. 
Calgary, too, has a supervisor for the 
junior high schools. The Department 


1Information supplied by John R. Beard, 


of Library Service. 
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of Education of the province of 
Quebec reported in 1953 that more 
than 800 school commissions had pro 
vided their schools with approxi 
mately 4,000 libraries to which the 
department sent over 600,000 books, 
Presumably these figures cover a pe 
riod of years.' Many secondary 
schools, particularly in Ontario and 
British Columbia, have excellent li 
braries because of sympathetic 
boards and principals and a trained 
librarian. Rural schools as well are 
getting better library service because 
of the larger administrative units. 
In Saskatchewan the majority com- 
bine the library work with that of 
helping teacher, although there are 
now five full-time school librarians in 
the school units. In British Colum. 
bia, Prince Edward Island, and Nova 
Scotia many of the rural schools get 
supplementary books from public li 
brary regional service, while Ontario 
often supplies books through county 
public library service. 


Few Trained Librarians 


The most important factor in de. 
veloping school library service is the 
librarian, but until recently there 
have not been very many trained 
school librarians in Canada and these 
have been in secondary schools. A 
survey in Ontario revealed that there 
were only seventeen school librarians 
with a B.L.S. degree in the 375 sec 
ondary schools in the province, al- 
though 135 had taken some courses in 
library science. In Saskatchewan in 
1946 there were only two school li- 
brarians with a B.L.S. degree while 
today there are three with an M.S. 
degree and three with a B.L.S. de. 


gree, while a number have taken 
summer school courses. For many 
years British Columbia has had a 


number of trained school librarians, 
and their prospects are now even 
brighter. The College of Education 


DLS Candidate, Columbia University School 
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at the University of British Colum- 
bia began courses last year leading 
to an undergraduate major in li- 
brary science. Since these courses are 
given during the summer as well as 
in the winter session, they will in all 
probability benefit the other western 
provinces too. The Ontario and 
Saskatchewan Colleges of Education 
have also been offering summer 
school courses. The University of Al- 
berta offers a regular course in chil- 
dren’s literature in its English De- 
partment. Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia are fortunate in having library 
schools at the Universities of Toron- 
to, McGill, Montreal, Laval, Ottawa, 
and Mount St. Vincent College, al- 
though the library schools tend to 
offer courses suited to the needs of 
public librarians rather than school 
librarians. A committee of the Cana- 
dian Library Association is currently 
making a study of the education of 
school librarians, which should serve 
guide for future training 
programs. 


as a 


Canadian Libraries Stress 
Adequate Book Collections 


Most school libraries in Canada 
tend to stress the building of ade- 
quate book collections, although 
there is a definite trend to include 
audio-visual materials and thus de- 
velop material centers. All _pro- 
vincial departments of education is- 
sue lists of library books authorized 
or recommended ‘for purchase for 
both elementary and secondary 
schools. Two provinces issue both 
French and English lists. Besides the 
departmental lists, many schools use 
standard guides such as The Standard 
Catalog for High Schood Libraries 
and The Children’s Catalog and lists 
compiled by the School Library As- 
sociation of England. The Canadian 
Associatjon of Children’s Librarians 
has been compiling special lists in 
connection with Young Canada Book 
Week. They are currently working 
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on compiling a basic list of Canadian 
books as well as lists of recent Cana- 
dian books suitable for children. In 
recent years, the Young People’s 
Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation has been compiling lists of 
Canadian books suitable for young 
people. All of these lists are con- 
tributing much to the improvement 
of the quality of the book collections 
in the schools. 


Lack of National Standards 


Still another reason for the uneven 
development of school library service 
in Canada is the lack of national 
standards. Most departments of edu- 
cation have school library regulations 
of some sort but only three or four 
are working on provincial standards. 
At the present time the executive of 
the Young People’s Section of the 
Canadian Library Association is con- 
sidering the appointment of a stan- 
dards committee with the hope that 
an interim report may be submitted 
at the Canadian Library Association 
annual conference in 1959. This will 
be the 100th anniversary of the first 
school library legislation in Canada 
and plans are being made to stress 
school libraries at that conference. 

There were two notable events 
during the past year which are en- 
couraging for the development of 
school libraries. The Manitoba Li- 
brary Association presented a brief on 
school libraries to the Royal Com- 
mission on Education in Manitoba 
and the Department of Education in 
Alberta has appointed a committee 
to study the school library situation 
in that province. These two events, 
along with the recent appointment of 
an inspector for secondary school li- 
braries in Ontario, the new training 
program for school librarians in 
British Columbia, and the activities 
of the Young People’s Section of the 
Canadian Library Association, are 
all evidence of an awakening interest 
in the development of school libraries 
in Canada. 
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OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 








JAPAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARIES ’ 


GEORGIA SEALOFF* and TAKESHI MUROFUSHI** 


The results of nation-wide achieve- 
ment tests conducted in Japan in 
1956 by the Ministry of Education re- 
vealed that pupils of schools with suf- 
ficient funds for good facilities, in- 
cluding well-stocked libraries, had 
finer records in the tests than those 
from smaller schools with shortages of 
staff, over-crowded classrooms and 
no libraries. The subsequent cry for 
“equal opportunities in education” 
for Japanese youth speaks out for 
democracy. 


Centralized Service Prevalent 


The idea of the centralized school 
library as a means of improving the 
educational opportunities of Japan’s 
children appears to be among the 
most acceptable of the ideas taken 
back to Japan by the first 600 Jap- 
anese leaders who studied and visited 
schools and libraries in America from 
1946 through 1950. Some leading 
school librarians in the early period 
promoted the study of school librar- 
ies with the help and advices of the 
SCAP Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Division. Then, the situation 
persuaded the Ministry of Education 
to publish the “Handbook of School 
“Libraries” which included the stand- 
ards for the school library in 1948 
which were established with the help 
of educators and librarians. This was 


only a pamphlet of 126 pages, but 
became a driving force for the devel- 
opment of school libraries. 

The year of 1950 was a memorable 
one. In February, the Japan School 
Library Association was inaugurated 
in Tokyo, and in June a new library 
law was promulgated. In August, the 
second American Education Mission 
visited Japan and emphasized the im- 
portance of school libraries and the 
necessity of their development. In 
September, The School Library, the 
organ of the Japan School Library 
Association started its publication. 
This was the first magazine devoted 
to school libraries. In the “Institute 
for the Educational Leaders” the 
School Library Division was estab- 
lished and the meetings were held 
twice during the period from Sep- 
tember 1950 to March 1951. Librar- 
ians, supervisors, teachers and profes- 
sors from the whole country partici- 
pated in the Institute. At this time 
Miss Susan Akers was invited from 
America and she took the lead in 
this institute. 

This greatly stimulated the Jap- 
anese library world. 


Gitler founds Japan 
Library School 1951 


Then in 1951 with the arrival of 
distinguished teachers selected from 


*Librarian, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington. 

**Member of Visiting American Faculty, Japan Library School, Keio University, Tokyo 
1952-54. The author is indebted to two graduates of the Japan Library School for transla- 
tions of current reports from Japan: Mr. Takeshi Murofushi, Instructor at JLS, who also 
furnished historical information in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4, and Miss Karou Kawamura, 
presently studying at the School of Librarianship, University of Washington. Special thanks 
are due the Japan School Library Association for the gift copy of its planning guide. The 
guest editor should like to thank Osamu Fukui, Kobe City, Japan, Student at Louisiana State 
University, for material concerning Japanese school libraries. 
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repli esentative American library 
schools and libraries, headed by Mr. 
Robert L. Gitler, a new professional 
library school, Japan Library School, 
was established in Keio University. 
Being the only library school of the 
university level in Japan, this school 
takes a leading part in the Japanese 
library world. As professors of the 
school library field, Miss H. Hunt 
(1951-52), Miss G. L. Sealoff (1952- 
54) and Miss M. A. Turner (1954-55) 
taught in this school and their con- 
tribution to school libraries in Japan 
was great. In the same year Japan 
accepted almost as a command the 
statement from the Report of the 
Second Education Mission to Japan: 
“The school library as a_ teaching 
materials center should become the 
heart of the school by having a librar- 
ian-teacher as a helper and a leader 
of pupils.” In 1952 they gathered 
1,000,000 signatures of public-minded 
parents petitioning the National Diet 
to pass the necessary law. 

On July 29, 1953, Tokyo news- 
papers announced the National Diet’s 
passage of a National School Library 
Law obligating each of Japan’s 40,000 
schools: (1) to establish a library for 
utilization by pupils and teachers. . . 
(2) to appoint a certified librarian- 














Hikawa Primary School, Tokyo 


teacher to manage the library . . . and 
(3) to carry out the aims of the law. 
Under the law the Ministry of Educa- 
tion would establish a School Library 
Council to set up standards, and to 
investigate and deliberate on impor- 
tant matters concerning school li- 
braries. One-half of the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining school librar- 
ies would be authorized from the Na- 
tional Treasury until the standards 
could be met. 

Japan may fail to carry out this law 
because of real poverty in local and 
national finance, but never because 
of apathy. A survey conducted by 
the Ministry of Education in Oc- 
tober 1954, shows the following 
points concerning school libraries of 
Japan: 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE A LIBRARY! 





Number of Schools Which Percentage 

of Schools Have Libraries of Total No. 
Grade School 26,590 15,950 60% 
Middle School 12,985 9,126 70.3% 
High School 4,949 3,694 74.7% 

SIZE OF HOLDINGS AND NUMBER OF VOLUMES PER PUPIL! 
Average No. 
Volumes per School Per Pupil 

Grade School 657 1.5 
Middle School 982 2.3 
High School 2,500 


6.4 


1 Statistical information was gathered by Hide Inada, Library Service Fellow, University 
of Michigan Library and Student in the Department of Library Service. 
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By the end of 1957, almost three- 
fourths of the schools had made be- 
ginnings of libraries. Last year pri- 
vate funds consisting of student fees 
and their parents’ contributions made 
up 56.7 per cent of school library 
support. A book stock of 27,662,617 
volumes was reported. 


Lack of Trained Librarians 


Lack of trained librarians is the 
number one problem. At present 
only 142 librarians have been formal- 
ly appointed though there are 797 
certified librarians, 11,000 certified 
librarian-teachers and 4,000 clerks 
managing the libraries. Until com- 
petent instructors are trained to teach 
library science courses in more of the 
colleges, the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel will remain acute and future 
development of libraries will be re- 
tarded. Workshops and institutes are 


not the answer. Many of the gradu- ° 


ates of the Japan Library School hold 
teaching certificates and can be cer- 
tified as school librarians; several are 
outstanding leaders in the field, in- 
cluding Takeshi Murofushi at JLS. 
An increasing number of young peo- 
ple have enrolled for graduate work 
in American library schools. Upon 
their return to Japan they report dif- 
ficulty in finding suitable employ- 
ment because they lack experience 
both at home and abroad. The age- 
old prejudice against intelligent 
women with foreign university de- 
grees is still prevalent though their 
knowledge and skills are needed. 
Though eager and dedicated, even 
the stout-hearted may become dis- 
couraged. 

Proof of how far school library 
leaders have gone in setting up stand- 
ards for library quarters and equip- 
ment may be found in the handsome 
new Japanese guide book, Planning 
and Furniture for the School Library, 
prepared by the Japan School Library 
Association and published by Meiji 






Tosho in -1957.1_ Its one hundred 
seventy-three pages of photographs, 
scale-drawings and floor plans offer 
practical advice to P.T.A. Commit 
tees and Library Planning Commit 
tees who may choose to visit any of 
the thirty-three model libraries whose 
outstanding features are pictured and 
described. The unique character 
istics of Japanese architecture, the 
skillful use of woods, and _ their 
adaptation to function are partic 
ularly interesting and noteworthy. 
Various types of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, acoustics and color are 
dramatically presented. Included are 
several pages of pictures of American 
school libraries with this caution, 
“Do not imitate the whole, but rather 
gather hints and ideas.” The last 
fourteen pages carry advertisements 
of companies selling approved equip- 
ment and supplies. Space does not 
permit inclusion of translations of 
some of the amusing advice which 
would delight those of you whose li- 
braries have also been overrun by 
visitors looking for suggestions for 
new buildings. 

If you were to visit Japan, you 
would surely include a tour of school 
libraries. As the guest of either the 
Japan School Library Association, the 
Japan Library School or the Ministry 
of Education, you would see some of 
the model libraries described in the 
new planning guide. You would come 
away with certain impressions—that 
men hold the important library posi- 
tions, attend workshops, assume lead- 
ership, and attend annual confer 
ences; that the librarian-teachers and 
clerks may be women who also teach 
and perform various clerical tasks; 
that student assistants, if used, usually 
work only after school; that the bet 
ter school libraries are housed in 
separate buildings attached to the 
main plants; that elementary schools 
have received first consideration, fol- 
lowed by junior and senior high 


1A loan copy of this guide is available from the AASL office. 
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schools; that great concern is directed 
toward the organization of materials; 
that teachers, principals, librarians 
and students cooperate on book selec- 
tion; and that children are eager to 
study in the library and borrow books 
from the open shelves—a new concept 
in Japan. 

You would return home with many 
pictures, beautiful cultural materials, 
and fresh ideas to share. Your imagi- 
nation would be fired with the idea 
of international cooperation on 
school library development. Conse- 
quently you would send packets of 
printed materials, pictures, workshop 
and project to the Japan Library 
School, visualizing this school, whose 
establishment ALA jointly sponsored 
in 1951 with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and the Army, as a Far East re- 
search center for library science with 
bibliographic information and lively 
suggestions on everything from stu- 
dent assistants to evaluative criteria. 





You would understand how their own 
professional journals, Kiyoiku 
Giyutsu, Toshokan Zasshi and Gakko 
Toshakan, whet their appetite for our 
journals. They truly admire our 
“pioneer spirit’”’ of experimentation 
and our willingness to admit that 
we have no quick and easy solutions 
to our library problems, which year 
after year fill the pages of Wilson 
Bulletin and Library Journal. 

As one of the many Americans who 
have “dabbled” with Japan’s culture, 
I marvel at the spirit and determina- 
tion by which they have developed 
a successful library pattern in so short 
a time. Perhaps part of the answer 
lies in their traditional love of books 
and learning and their zeal for per- 
fection, but there can be no doubt 
that some of their success is due to 
the honest dedication of so many to 
making a better world by granting 
every child “opportunities un- 
limited.” 








AMERICAN CHILDREN ABROAD 








HAVE SCHOOL LIBRARIES, TOO! 


GEORGIA I 


RANKIN,* Director, School Libraries and Teaching Materials, 


State Department of Public Instruction, Indiana 


When library history of this era is 
written, no doubt an important chap- 
ter will be devoted to American 
library service abroad. The contribu- 
tion of the United States Information 
Services libraries to understanding 
between peoples is too great to be 
estimated. Every person who has had 
military service is aware of the base 
or post library; many people admit 
that they first began to use libraries 
during their military training. On 
the other hand, very few people are 
aware of the number of American 
children who are attending school 


outside the United States and of the 
library service available to them. 
Throughout the world there are pri- 
vately-operated and_ service-operated 
schools for the children of Americans 
living abroad. 


U. S. Air Forces Maintain 
Huge School System in Europe 


Representative of these are the 68 
Dependent Schools of the United 
States Air Forces in Europe. Located 
in 13 countries on three continents, 
this school system covers an area five 
times the size of the United States. 


*Formerly Coordinator of Library Services, United States Air Forces in Europe 
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Geographically it is the largest Amer- 
ican school system in existence. From 
the Irish Sea to the Persian Gulf and 
from the fjords of Norway to the 
sands of Africa many thousands of 
boys and girls are attending American 
schools. These vary in size from two- 
room schools in isolated areas to 
metropolitan high schools. 

Library service in these schools is 
very similar to that in schools in the 
United States. In the high school li- 
braries pupils may come to the li- 
brary from study hall, from classes, 
during the lunch hour and before and 
after school. Elementary school chil- 
dren make a scheduled 40-minute 
visit to the library each week. About 
half this period is used for story 
hours and book talks. Then the chil- 
dren select and check out books. They 
may return their books and take more 
at any time. Much of the work in 
both elementary and high school li- 
braries is accomplished by pupil as- 
sistants. 


American Boys and Girls 
Abroad Voracious Readers 


Circulation figures have been kept 
in USAFE school libraries for such a 
short time that they cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive. It is the decided 
opinion of teachers and librarians, 
however, that these boys and girls 
read more—some teachers say as 
much as 50% more—than pupils 
whom they have taught in the United 
States. It is easy to believe these 
statements for the children have more 
leisure time than their counterparts 
in the United States. Movies and 
radio programs are limited; the cor- 
ner drugstore is non-existent; televi- 
sion is accessible only to a few; and 
part-time employment is not avail- 
able. Although American Youth As- 
sociations, Boy and Girl Scouts and 
Host Nation-American organizations 
are active in some communities, these 
young Americans have many hours 
of leisure time. Also their rich back- 
grounds of travel and unusual ex- 
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periences stimulate wide reading in 
terests. Whatever the statistics may 
yet prove to be, these boys and girls 
are voracious readers. The library 
program for the schools is planned 
with this in mind. 

Although efforts are made to meet 
the standards of the American Li- 
brary Association in all aspects of 
library service, it is not always pos- 
sible to do so. Frequently it is dif 
ficult to provide proper furniture and 
equipment for the libraries. Librar- 
ians have found, however, that al- 
though chairs and tables of a proper 
height are very desirable, it is possi- 
ble to bring books and children to- 
gether without tables and chairs of 
any size. Space to house a central 
book collection is essential, however, 
and not infrequently presents a prob- 
lem where schools are crowded. AI- 
though some USAFE schools have 
spacious and beautiful libraries built 
according to the best library plans, 
others are housed in standard-size 
classrooms, narrow hallways and 
other rooms too small. . Much-needed 
floor space is wasted in quonset huts, 
in which some classrooms are located, 
because shelving cannot stand flat 
against the quonset’s curving walls. 


Adequate Materials 
Collection Provided 


Regardless of the size of the school, 
every effort is made to provide it with 
a good materials collection. Pamph- 
lets are ordered regularly for the in- 
formation file. Each school receives 
appropriate magazines for boys and 
girls. Although these inevitably ar- 
rive one month late, they are none the 
less interesting to the pupils. The 
schools are new and do not have the 
advantage of basic book collections, 
built up over a long period of time. 
As in so many schools in the United 
States, the enrollments have sky- 
rocketed so that it often seems im- 
possible to provide enough books for 
the children. Libraries in schools 
with an enrollment of less than 100 
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pupils and in those serving grades 
one through nine are particularly ex- 
pensive. Yet good collections must be 
provided. Except in England, the 
only other libraries available to these 
boys and girls are the base libraries, 
which have limited children’s collec- 
tions, since their primary function is 
to provide library service to the mil- 
itary personnel. 

Of course, library service in each 
school is only as effective as the per- 
sonnel responsible for it. Each high 
school and large elementary school 
has a qualified American librarian 
assisted by a clerk who is a native of 
the country in which the school is 
located. Teacher-librarians and na- 
tive clerks are responsible for the li- 
brary program in schools with enroll- 
ments greater than 300 but less than 
600. The native clerk-librarian is 
solely responsible for the library in 
the smaller schools. The program for 
all the schools in USAFE is directed 
by the Coordinator of Library Serv- 
ices. Her work is very like that of a 
coordinator in any school system, but 
she travels from school to school by 
plane rather than by car. One of her 
responsibilities is the instruction of 
native personnel hired as librarians. 
Of course, these people have had no 
formal library education and must 
have on-the-job training. 

Although there are difficulties, 
there are compensations for both 
pupils and librarians. The children 
benefit from good library service 
while living in a foreign country, 
whose language, history and culture 
they study from native teachers and 
learn from native friends. For li- 
brarians this is a pioneer field, offer- 
ing the greatest opportunities for use 
of their ingenuity. There are also the 
personal advantages of studying and 
traveling abroad. But the greatest 
reward comes from the realization 
that through these libraries American 
children abroad have the same op- 
portunities to explore the joys of 
reading as boys and girls at home. 
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Nominating Committee 


1958-1959 


Mary Gaver, President of AASL, 
announces the appointment of the 
following persons to serve on the 
Nominating Committee for 1958-59: 
Margaret Moss, Crystal McNally, 
Virginia McJenkin, Jessie Boyd, Fan- 
nie Schmitt, and Helen Sattley, Chair- 
man. 





Resolution on Miss Beust 


Probably no one else has contrib- 
uted so much, so generously and so 
wisely to the development of school 
libraries in our time as has NORA 
BEUST, through her leadership as 
the first Specialist in School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Service in the U. S. 
Office of Education. Her loyalty, her 
tireless efforts, her warm understand- 
ing, her wisdom, her perserverance, 
and, above all, her generous friend- 
ship have provided school librarians 
with an ample share of information, 
guidance, and inspiration. We have 
looked to her as our leader, we have 
depended upon her as our co-worker, 
we have enjoyed her as our friend. 
Truly she has epitomized the best in- 
terpretation of supervision, she has 
demonstrated a broad vision which 
enabled her to transmit to others high 
goals of service and to assist in achiev- 
ing these objectives. 


Because of NORA BEUST’S influ- 
ence, school library service is stronger 
and richer; likewise school librarians, 
individually and as organized groups, 
are firmer in their resolve to provide 
increasingly effective service for boys 
and girls and to become increasingly 
skillful in their practice of the art and 
science of librarianship. 


It is fitting that the American As- 
sociation of School Libraries express 
its appreciation of and affection for 
Miss Beust in an official statement, to 
be included in the archives of the 
organization, to be sent to the U. S. 
Office of Education and to Library 
Services Division, to be published in 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES and the ALA 
BULLETIN, and to be sent to Miss 
Beust. 


Approved by AASL Board, January 
31, 1958. 
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AASL NEWS 


Summary of Minutes of 
Midwinter Meeting 


Membership Meeting, January 29, 1958 


The Membership meeting of AASL was 
called to order in the Ballroom of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel Wednesday afternoon at 
two o'clock, with more than two hundred 
members in attendance. Miss Mary Gaver, 
President, presided. The officers and Board 
of Directors were seated on the platform. 

In rapid succession the reading of the 
Kansas City minutes was dispensed with, an- 
nouncements were made, and Mr. Kenneth 
Vance, Treasurer, discussed the budget 
sheets which had been distributed. Next 
Dr. Lillian Batchelor announced the title 
of the February reprint of the ALA Bulletin 
as “The School Library and the Gifted 
Child.” No report was given from COO 
because the committee had not completed 
its deliberations. 

Miss Elenora Alexander summarized the 
AASL program planned for the San Francisco 
Conference as follows: responsibility for a 
general ALA evening session, with Dr. O. 
Meredith Wilson, President of the University 
of Oregon, as speaker, and with brief reports 
on Standards and the NEA Research Project 
on school libraries; a Sunday evening social 
event; State Assembly Breakfast; buzz ses- 
sions on Standards; the possibility of a joint 
program with the ALA-AV Committee; tours 
of school libraries. 

Miss Sara Jaffarian reported on the ac- 
tivities of the AASL committee planning for 
National Library Week. She pointed out the 
article in the January issue of SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES and the booklet about the needs 
of school libraries written by Miss Gaver. 

Miss Mildred Nickel reported that AASL 
membership showed a scant increase over 
1956 and distributed summary sheets of 
membership by states. She urged AASL 
members to consider membership in all the 
other type-of-activity divisions this year in 
order that we may have committee member- 
ship in these divisions. 

Miss Elizabeth Hodges reported on the 
Dutton-Macrae Award of $1000 for advance- 
ment in the field of librarianship for chil- 
dren and young people. Miss Jean Lowrie, 
this year’s recipient, was introduced. 

The President reported for Mrs. Dora Hay 
on the progress in the writing of new By- 
laws. Mrs. Helen Bennett explained the 
functions of the Committee on Committees 
and the recommendations for new committee 
structure, which will affect sections of the 
Bylaws. 

Miss Arline Young reported for the chair- 
man of the Elementary School Libraries 
Committee, Mrs. Lois Pilson. Through the 
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efforts of this committee three articles about 
school libraries have appeared in education 
periodicals this past fall; elementary school 
libraries have been publicized at state meet- 
ings of elementary school principals; the 
leaflet on “How to Start an Elementary 
School Library has been prepared for early 
publication; a bibliography on elementary 
school libraries is being revised. 

Miss Louise Meredith read the report of 
the Nominating Committee for Mrs. Dilla 
MacBean and announced that the slate was 


complete. 
Miss Elinor Yungmeyer reported as chair- 
man of the Professional Relations Com- 


mittee and for Miss Helen Lewis, Chairman 
of the Exhibits Committee. She explained 
commitments that AASL has for consultant 
service, for participation in the program, 
and for exhibits at eight national education 
meetings. 

Miss Gaver reported for the Publications 
Committee that NASSP has requested as- 
sistance in publishing a handbook on school 
libraries in 1959. . 

Miss Olive DeBruler reported for the 
School Libraries Editorial Committee that 
Mrs. Jean Hoffman had been added to the 
staff as Business and Production Manager 
this year. She explained the themes of the 
spring issues and announced the 5-year index 
for the March issue. 

Brief reports were given on the work of 
the Archives Committee, by Miss Louise 
Anthony; on the revision for 1960 of the 
“Library Services” section of the Evaluative 
Criteria, by Miss Alice Lohrer, Chairman of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards Advisory Committee; on the Gro- 
lier Scholarships Award Committee, by 
Miss Dorothy McGinniss; on the AASL state: 
ment in regard to the National Library 
Services Act and its implementation, and 
the release through the ALA Public Rela- 
tions Department, by Miss Louise Meredith. 

Dr. Lillian Batchelor reported on the ac 
tivities of the NEA Affiliation Committee 
and the problems involved in attaining dual 
membership. Contacts have been made both 
with NEA and ALA. 

Miss Gaver reported the progress of the 
NEA project, “The Secondary School Teach- 
er and Library Services,” on which NEA has 
spent $10,000. 

Miss Alexander reported that the Pro- 
gram Coordinating Committee at the meet 
ing the preceding evening had voted that 
the vice-president should serve as chairman. 

Miss Ruth Ersted reported that the mem- 
bers of the Standards Committee who met 
in New York in December decided that the 
Standards should be from 180-200 pages in 
length and contain both text and quanti- 
tative standards. She explained the ques 
tionnaire to be sent out in March to schools 
recommended as having good libraries. 
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Miss Mary K. Eakin reported on the State 
Assembly Committee which had been in- 
creased from five to nine and the work of 
this committee to make the State Assembly 
a more vital part of AASL. 
Miss Gaver announced that 
Sattley would be Chairman of 
nating Committee for 1958-59. 
The meeting was adjourned at 4:15 P. M. 


Miss 
the 


Helen 
Nomi- 


Meetings of Board of 
Directors 
January 28, 8:30 a.m.-12:00 


The Board of Directors met in three 
sessions—Tuesday morning and afternoon, 
and Friday afternoon, with Miss Mary Gaver, 
President, presiding. All members were pres- 
ent, except Miss Sybil Baird, who was absent 
because of a death in the family. 

Dr. Helen Sill, Chairman of the Profes- 
sional Awards Committee, presented the ma- 
terial which would be brought to the ALA 
Awards Committee for approval. The sug- 
gested award is for the educational text- 
book which gives a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the school library. Three suggestions 
for slight changes were made and it was 
voted to accept the report of the committee. 

Miss Margaret Rufsvold was introduced 
as a representative from the ALA Executive 
Board. She explained the invitation for di- 
vision publications of general interest to 
combine with the ALA Bulletin. The pur- 
poses ‘of a separate publication for AASL 
were discussed and questions were asked 
about the advantages of combining with the 
Bulletin. Miss Rufsvold emphasized explor- 
ing every aspect before making a decision. 

The third guest was Dr. Walter Stone 
who gave the background of. the AASL- 
\CRL-DAVI Committee and explained the 
work of the AV Commission on Public In- 
formation. He read and discussed the state- 
ment formulated by the Joint Committee on 
instructional materials specialists. The 
Board voted to approve this statement for 
publication. 


January 28, 2:00-4:00 
Mrs. Helen Bennett, Chairman of the 
Committee on Committees, was introduced. 
She explained the procedures in the work of 


the committee and the new structure of 
committees of AASL shown on the sheets 
which were distributed. The Board voted 
to accept this progress report with direc- 


tions to Mrs. Bennett to continue work and 


to define functions of all but three sug- 
gested committees. 
Miss Mary K. Eakin was presented to 


lead a discussion about the State Assembly. 
She recommended that there be a two-year 
chairman rather than one elected at each 
Midwinter and annual Conference as stated 
in the existing She recom- 


bylaws. also 
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mended that letters be sent to State As- 
sembly members to explain the organization. 
Ihe Board agreed to these recommendations. 

Miss Elinor Yungmeyer was introduced as 
Chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee. She explained the plans for 
participation at eight educational meetings 
this year. The Board agreed with her that 
the most important groups to work with are 
DESP, NASSP, ASCD, AASA. It was de- 
cided not to accept outside financial help 
this year, but to work with the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department and the budget allotted 
AASL. Miss Yungmeyer was asked to pre 
pare a careful evaluation this year. 


Friday, January 31, 2:00-6:30 

It was voted that the March reprint on 
“Book Selection” from School Libraries be 
given free for a single copy, but sold for 
ten cents each for multiple copies. 

Miss Norris McClellan, Editor of School 
Libraries, led the discussion about the fu- 
ture of the publication, using the working 
paper prepared by Miss Gaver and showing 
the advantages and disadvantages of com- 
bining with the ALA Bulletin. Mr. Samray 


Smith, Editor of the Bulletin, came before 
the group to answer questions. After a 
lengthy discussion it was voted that the 


Board members favor merging School Li- 
braries with the ALA Bulletin at the end of 
the 1958-1959 fiscal year. This time is re- 
quested in order to get full information to 
the membership. The appointment of Miss 
Fannie Schmitt was confirmed as editor of 
School Libraries for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. 

Miss Mildred Nickel reported on the 
meeting of the ALA Membership Commit- 
tee, which had decided that divisions so de- 
siring could be represented on the ALA 
Committee and that divisions could again 
have membership representatives on the state 
level. Miss Nickel will officially re-activate 
AASL membership representatives at the 
state level. 

Miss Elizabeth Williams reported on the 
meetings of COO and the discussion of ma- 
terials, discovered to be a problem affecting 
every division. The statement was given to 
Council requesting every division to present 
organizational charts for the consideration of 
COO. Decisions will be made later. Mrs. 
Alice McGuire was named as chairman of 
this committee, working with Mrs. Helen 
Bennett and the Committee on Committees. 

Dr. Frances Henne and Miss Ruth Ersted 
were asked questions about the time table 
for the Standards project and the presenta- 
tion at San Francisco. Implementation of 
standards was discussed and the inclusion 
of AV material. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett reported on the work 
assigned to her at the Tuesday Board meet- 
ing to re-define functions of committees. It 
was voted to approve the January 31 re- 
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Board of Directors 


port subject to corrections. 

A resolution of appreciation to Miss Nora 
Beust was read and endorsed by the Board. 

Miss Ahlers was authorized to secure as 
many multilithed copies of the leaflet, “How 
to Start an Elementary School Library,” as 
possible with the alloted $100.00. 

The budget for 1958-59, with 
considerations, was discussed and the time 
table presented. Directives are to be sent 
to committee chairmen. 


priority 





PRE-VUES 











The University of Washington will hold 


a workshop on Parents, Children, and 
Books, July 7-11, 1958. 
* * * 
The Indiana School Librarians Associa- 


tion will hold its meeting on the campus 
of Butler University, in Indianapolis, April 
18-19. 
Post ALA Institute On District 
School Library Supervision 


Eleanor Alexander, President-Elect of 
AASL, will direct the institute to be offered 





MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


UNDERGROUND RICHES 
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You Are Invited to Join the 
International Relations Round Tab 


If you are a member of ALA and hay 


been an Army librarian, Fulbright fellow 
USIS librarian, or visiting professor, 9 
served in another capacity overseas, you an 
invited to join the International Relation 
Round Table of the American Library Asso 
ciation. 

Dues are one dollar and should be sen 
to Harlan Carpenter, Institute Free Lj 
brary, Wilmington, Delaware. Members te 
ceive the official publication, L E A D S. 

Plans are underway for a gala East-Weg 
Dinner in Chinatown on Sunday evening 
during the San Francisco Conference. Make 
your plans to attend! 

Barbara Westby, Catalog Department, De 
troit Public Library, is Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the International 
Relations Round Table. 








July 21-August 1, by the Graduate Depart, 
ment of Library Science, Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles. Total expense’ is $35.50. 
For application and information write: 

Dr. Hazel Pulling, 

Graduate Department of Library Science 

Immaculate Heart College 

Los Angeles 28, California 





THE STORY OF MINING 


Written and Illustrated by 


WALTER BUEHR 


A survey of minerals, mines, and 
mining methods, with clear explanations, 
excellent pictures and diagrams, and concrete examples that 


lend point to general statements. Ages 10-14. Cloth. $2.50 





———WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16——— 
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April Ages 8-12. $3.00 
{ARCOURT, BRACE hoped 
raie| AND COMPANY 












WHISPERS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By Myra Cohn Livingston. Out of her 
special concern for children and their 
world, Mrs. Livingston has fashioned fresh 
and charming verses filled with laughter, 
gaiety, exuberance, and tenderness. Illus- 
trations by Jacqueline Chwast happily 
blend with the text. 

February $2.25 
SCIENCE IN YOUR 
OWN BACK YARD 
Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. 
Cooper. A simple and graphic description 
of the ways an amateur scientist can, in 
his own back yard, observe and explore 
the mysteries of the skies, the earth and 
what is in it. Many experiments using 
easily available material are suggested. 

February Ages 10-14. $3.00 


AS A MAY DMIORNING 
By Grace Allen Hogarth. A mature novel 
of a seventeen-year-old English girl and 
her problems in trying to win a university 
scholarship, in exploring a shy first love, 
and in helping a motherless family. 

March Agesl4up. $3.00 


CHUCARO 
WILD PONY OF THE PAMPA 


By Francis Kalnay. With tenderness, hu- 
mor, action, and suspense, the author tells 
of Pedro and the wild pony he caught and 
trained and loves but almost loses to the 
spoiled son of the ranch owner. Line 
drawings by Julian de Miskey illustrate 
this haunting and deeply moving story. 
March Ages7-11. $2.75 


THE TIME GARDEN 
By Edward Eager. Another summer of 
magical adventuring through all kinds of 
time by the children of Knight's Castle. 
Mr. Eager, author also of Half Magic and 
Magic by the Lake, has created a rare 
and wonderful world of laughter and wild 
adventure. Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 


Ages 5-9. 
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Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 








TAKAO AND 
GRANDFATHER’S 


Sw oRD 
By Yoshiko Uchida. A lively and under- 
standing picture of a boy growing up in 
modern Japan, where Western inventions 
and ideas are interwoven with ancient arts 
and customs. Miss Uchida is widely 
known for her collections of Japanese folk 
tales, The Dancing Kettle and The Magic 
Listening Cap. Illustrations by William M. 
Hutchinson. February Ages 7-11. $2.50 


A FLOWER OF ARABY 


By Helen F. Daringer. Older girls will 
find the 13th-century English heroine in 
A Flower of Araby as contemporary as 
the girl next door. Hidden danger, gaiety 
and young romance fill this story of a 
Crusader stronghold in Syria. Illustrated 
by Artur Marokvia. 

March Agesi2up. $3.00 

PINKY PYE 

By Eleanor Estes. An extraordinary dis- 
covery awaits the Pye family (including 
four-year-old Uncle Bennie, their dog 
Ginger, and Gracie, the New York cat) 
as they set out for a summer of bird 
watching on Fire Island. An enchanting 
and irresistible story by the author of 
Ginger Pye, the Newbery Medal winner 
for 1952. Illustrations by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. April Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE DOUBLING ROD 
By Ada Harrison. The theft of an ancient 
and valuable Etruscan figurine from their 
home near London starts the Hinnabel 
family on a strange search for the thief. 
A magical forked stick provides a surprise 
ending for this intriguing tale. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. 

April Ages 10-14. $3.00 


By William O. Steele. In a dramatic 
story, one of today’s foremost writers for 
young people shows the difficult and haz- 
ardous path a boy must follow before he 
learns the senseless waste of war and the 
true meaning of courage and tolerance. 
The Tennessee mountains provide an ex- 
citing background for this Civil War ad- 
venture. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 


PERILOUS ROAD 


Illustrations by Jacqueline Chwast from Whispers 
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By Harry Epwarp NEAL. From 
pre-Galileo to post-Sputnik — the 
complete story of how astronomers 
have created their own “fingers to 
the sky” with telescopes. Exciting cap- 
sule biographies; explanation of man- 










young astronomers; how to select and 
buy the best telescope; an all inclu- 
sive book for telescope enthusi- 
asts. Unusua] photos and 
line drawings. 
Jr. & Sr. High. 
April, $3.50 
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April, $2.95 
TOURS BY TERRY 
By MARJORIE 
FREER, About 
finds that her work in 
travel agency can be the 
= sesame to adventure 
and love. April, $2.95 
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Shelf of 
Biographies 
FOR JUNIOR «& SENIOR HIGH 
ANNIE OAKLEY 
By SHANNON Garst 
CAPTAIN THOMAS FENLON 
Master Mariner 
By GarLanp Roark 
CLARENCE DARROW 
Defense Attorney 
By Iris NoBLE 
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Cz From THOMAS, THE SHIP'S CAT 
“ze, | 


é Ida Scheib 


ELEPHANTS IN THE GARDEN 


{Illustrated with line drawings by the author) 


oey becomes a neighborhood sensation 
fter he makes his unscheduled “debut” 
- by elephant back — under the Big Top, 
n Madison Square Garden. Offstage 
limpses of the circus, Joey, and his ele- 
hant friends will captivate the younger 
et. Ages 7-10. March. $2.50 


Norton McGiffin 
THE DOMINO HORSE 


(Jacket and title-page spread by Frank Kramer) 





$2.95 


GH 






handsome domino stallion is the cause 
f violence in this fast-paced tale of the 
Southwest. When outlaws commit murder 
p steal his horse Nopalero, Jim Carson 
nd his friends act fast. Colorful Ameri- 
ana. Agesl4up. April. $2.75 


* e 
Adrian A. Paradis 
DOLLARS FOR YOU: 
150 Ways for Boys to Earn Money 
(Line decorations by Genia) 
he author of Never Too Young to Earn 
d From High School to a Job presents 
Another practical and entertaining book, 
rammed with ideas which enterprising 


boys can turn into cash. Extensive read- 


ng lists; index. For teens. March. $3.00 
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timely talents. 


March 1958 


SPRING CARGOES OF GOOD READING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


rT = tabby, ship’s mascot, 
S43 matchmaker, astounding captain and crew 
of the Fortune with his unpredictable but 


Ages 8-12. March. $2.75 
ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND 


THE DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 3, N. Y. 


Domenico Vittorini 
OLD ITALIAN TALES 


(IIustrated with black and white line drawings by 

Kathryn L. Fligg) 

Twenty Italian folk and fairy tales that 

reflect the Italian character and scene. 

Wit, subtle humor, good-natured fun and 

compassion mark each story. Lively pic- 

tures capture the flavor of the text. 
Ages 10-14. April. $3.00 


Wilfred McCormick 


THE HOT CORNER: 
A Rocky McCune Sports Story 


(Jacket by Scott Maclain) 


A high-school baseball story, detailing the 
exploits of Koulee’s dynamic young coach. 
Rocky’s biggest problem is talented but 
unscrupulous Red Bostic, whose defiant 
attitude threatens team morale. 

Teens. April. $2.75 


. 
Dirk Gringhuis 
THE EAGLE PINE 
(Black and white line drawings by the author) 
Steeped in the history of Michigan, its 
woodsmen and hunters, Mr. Gringhuis 
has written an action-packed story of log- 
ging, when Northern Michigan was wild 
timberland and adventurers made quick 
fortunes from the magnificent forests. 
Ages 14 up. April. $3.00 


Charlotte Baker 
rom ELEPHANTS IN THE GARDEN THOMAS, THE SHIP’S CAT 


(Illustrated by the author, in black and white) 


Torn from his cozy hearth, Thomas Cat 
quickly adapts to the role of seagoing 


From DOLLARS FOR YOU 


cat-errant, and 






















AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Officers 1957-58 


President: Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Vice-President, President-Elect: Elenora 
Alexander, Director of Library Services, 
Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


Treasurer: Kenneth Vance, Bureau of 
School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Recording Secretary: Ingrid Miller, Edina- 
Morningside High School Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 


Executive Secretary: Eleanor E. Ahlers, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, ALA 
Headquarters. 


Board of Directors 


Past-President: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Super- 
visor of Secondary School Libraries, Board 
of Education, 2lst & Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania 


Region I: Rheta A. Clark, School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut (1959) 


Region II: Elizabeth Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Services, Baltimore County Board 
of Education, Aigburth Road, Towson 4, 
Maryland (1958) 


Region III: Sybil Baird, Librarian, Indian 
Springs School. Route 1, Box 182, Helena, 
Alabama (1958) 


Region IV: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
Casis Elementary School Library, Austin, 
Texas (1959) 


Region V: Crystal McNally, Coordinator, 
Elementary School Libraries, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 
2, Kansas (1958) 


Region VI: Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Campus 
School, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan (1958) 


Region VII: Gladys Lees, Director of School 
Libraries, Professional & Curriculum Li- 
brary, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, 
Washington (1959) 


Region VIII: Edna Ziebold, Director of Li- 


brary Services, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California (1959) 
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OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


ALA Councilors 


Marlyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich Hig 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 


Sara Fenwick, Assistant Professor, Graduat 
Library School, University of Chicag 
Harper Memorial Library, Chicago 37, Il 
nois (1960) 


Margaret Moss, Director of School Librari¢ 
Madison Public Schools, 351 W. Wilsoa 
Madison 3, Wisconsin (1961) 


Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor of Librarie 
Arlington County Public Schools, 14 
North Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginj 
(1958) 


Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor, 
brary and Audio-Visual Education, Purdi 
University, West LaFayette, Indiana (196 





SEND FOR THESE 








The following publications are availab 
from the AASL office: 


1. Reprints of the February ALA BU 
LETIN on “The School Library and ti 
Gifted Child.” One or more copies will } 
sent free on request. 


2. SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND T 
LIBRARY, 1958. This is an annual descrij 
tive list of ALA publications particulatj 
suitable for school libraries. The lead arti 
entitled “Developing Library Skills—Whos 
Responsibility?” was written by Eleand 
Ahlers. 


3. Reprints of the March 1957 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES on _ book selectio 
policies. One copy will be sent free; mo 
than one cost ten cents each. 


Five-Year Index Delayed 


Due to unavoidable circumstance 
the five-year index scheduled for pul 
lication in this issue of SCHOOL 
BRARIES, will not appear until t 
May issue. 


School Librari 
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Designed for School Librarians .. . 
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Approved List of 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


e For Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade 


his list contains titles for the young scientists 
of tomorrow .. . all books are approved by ALA 
Booklist, Horn Book, Library Journal or Wilson 
Library Catalogs. All books are illustrated! You'll 
find many “in demand” titles listed under 
ATOMIC ENERGY, SPACE & FLIGHT, PRAC- 
TICAL EXPERIMENTS, etc. Why don’t you 


write today to Dept. SL for your copy? 


Coming soon... 
SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


e For Seventh Through Ninth Grade 
e For Tenth Through Twelfth Grade 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 








braria 





7 Magie World ia Sooke 


PETS FROM THE POND 
Written and illus. by Margaret Waring Buck 
How to keep fresh water creatures 
in an aquarium. Ages 8 up; Grades 
III-IX. Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


HOW BASEBALL BEGAN 
IN BROOKLYN 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand 

The inside story of how baseball 
was invented. Ages 7-11; Grades 
III-VI. Cloth, $2 


MAKE IT AND USE IT 
by Bernice Wells Carlson 
Illustrated by Aline Hansen. 
Handicraft for boys and girls. Ages 
8-12; Grades IV-VII. 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 











BIBLE STORIES FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


by Edith Patterson Meyer 


Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
The complete Bible story beauti- 
fully retold. Ages 8 up; Grades IV- 
VII. Cloth, $3.50 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
FIGHTING 
FRONTIERSMAN 


by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 

Illustrated by Ray Abel. A 

“Makers of America” biography. 
Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 

Cloth, $1.75 


GOD GAVE US SEASONS 
by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 

Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. 
Bobby learns about God's plan for 
seasons. Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.25 
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